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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issuk OF THE JOURNAL 


This issue of the California Journal of Elementary Education 
is the fourth in the series of issues planned to report the Study 
of Programs in Grades Seven and Eight in Elementary Schools 
of California. During the 1958-59 school year the staff of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education conducted the study in re- 
sponse to the many inquiries received in the State Department 
of Education regarding programs for young adolescents. 

Approximately 130,000 girls and boys are attending grades 
seven and eight in elementary school districts in the state. A 
questionnaire sent to 455 superintendents of elementary school 
districts provided data for the selection of 57 districts for inten- 
sive study. Types of programs, location of districts, and size 
of districts were criteria used in making the selection of districts 
for the study. The focus of the study was on organization, 
curriculum, guidance, and home-school-community relations. 

County superintendents of schools in which the 57 selected 
districts were located co-operated in the study. Each superin- 
tendent appointed a member of his staff to work with the 
person from the Bureau of Elementary Education who visited 
districts in his county. Two days were spent by the representa- 
tive of the county superintendent's office and the person from 
the Bureau of Elementary Education in each district. Class- 
room instruction was observed. Conferences were held with 
administrators and supervisors, and interviews were held with 
teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The reports for the four issues of the Journal were prepared 
by Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education; 
Robert E. Browne, Consultant in Curriculum Development; 
and Bernard J. Lonsdale, Lorene E. Marshall, Afton Dill 


Nance, and Ester Nelson, Consultants in Elementary Educa- 
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tion, who visited the 57 districts involved in the study. The 
reports have been supplemented by articles from persons who 
have made outstanding contributions to the improvement of 
programs in grades seven and eight as a part of their responsi- 
bilities in offices of county superintendents of schools and local 
school districts. 

The August, 1959, issue of the Journal summarized the data 
related to the organization and curriculum in grades seven 
and eight, the teachers of these grades, school facilities for 
young adolescents, and a selected bibliography of books, peri- 
odicals, films, and filmstrips related to programs for young 
adolescents. 

The November, 1959, issue was built around the general 
theme of “Instruction in Grades Seven and Eight.” The Feb- 
ruary issue was devoted largely to the guidance of young adoles- 
cents. Included in the February issue were selected references 
on the guidance of pupils in grades seven and eight. 

The current issue starts with somewhat of a departure from 
the focus on the study of programs in grades seven and eight, 
“In-service Teacher Education in Free China.” It points up 
a concern of educators which seems to be world wide—the need 
for in-service education programs whether it is for teaching in 
Free China or in the seventh and eighth grades of California. 

The article “Working for the Improvement of Home-School- 
Community Relations—Grades Seven and Eight” describes 
practices which administrators, supervisors, teachers, and _par- 
ents of pupils in the schools visited considered to be most effec- 
tive in building good home-school-community relations. 

The articles “Planning for the Improvement of Foreign Lan- 
guage Experiences in Elementary Schools,” and “Planning for 
the Improvement of Mathematics Experiences in Elementary 
Schools” are intended as guides to school districts engaged in 
projects under the National Defense Education Act and as sug- 
gested criteria for districts planning to submit projects aimed at 
improving foreign language and mathematics programs particu- 
larly in grades seven and eight. 
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“Improving Mathematics in Grades Seven and Eight—An 
In-service Education Project” is a description of how one county 
superintendent's office is carrying on a National Defense Edu- 
cation Project to improve mathematics in grades seven and 
eight in selected districts of the county. 

“Looking Ahead—Programs in Grades Seven and Eight” 
contains the recommendations which grew out of the study 
as the result of conferences with administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and community leaders while the study was in 
progress. 

It is anticipated that the four issues of the Journal devoted 
largely to the study of programs in grades seven and eight will 
serve as guides to administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
community leaders as they evaluate their programs in grades 
seven and eight and seek to improve experiences in their schools 
for young adolescents. 


IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION IN FREE CHINA 


“In-service Teacher Education in Free China,” the leading 
article in this issue, was prepared by Mrs. Tze Kao Hoh, Direc- 
tor, Elementary School Teachers In-service Center of the 
Republic of China in Taiwan. Mrs. Hoh has recently returned 
to Taiwan after a visit to schools in California and elsewhere 
in the United States. Mrs. Hoh attended Mills College in 
Oakland where she majored in Physical Education. She also 
attended the University of Wisconsin. 

Early in December, 1959, Mrs. Hoh visited the Arvin and 
Mountain View Elementary Schools in Kern County, the Ket- 
tleman City Elementary School in the Reef-Sunset District, 
Kings County, the Gustine Elementary School in Merced 
County, and the Newman School in Stanislaus County. Mrs. 
Hoh’s visit was made possible through the Division of Inter- 
national Education of the U.S. Office of Education. Mrs. Hon 
was interested in studying materials and methods of instruc- 
tion as well as guidance procedures currently used in elemen- 
tary schools. 
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Her article describes the opportunities for the improvement 
of professional competency which are offered at the Taiwan 
Provincial Elementary School Teachers In-service Training 
Center. The purposes of the program at the Center are (1) to 
cultivate love of country; (2) to strengthen the democratic and 
national approach to education, (3) to improve teaching mate- 
rials and methods, and (4) to raise professional morale. The 
story of how a group of professional people work together 
to achieve these ends makes an informative and stimulating 
article. 


SumMER WorksHops ON SCIENCE. AND FoREIGN LANGUAGE 


The California State Department of Education, under the 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act, is offering 
workshops on Strengthening the Elementary School Science 
Program and Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary School this summer. Three two-week workshops will 
be held in each field. Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, and J. Graham Sullivan, Chief, Bureau 
of National Defense Education Act Administration, will super- 
vise the workshops. 

The workshops are planned for teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators. Attention will be given to special interests or 
needs of personnel from districts now carrying on National 
Defense Education Act projects in these fields. Assistance will 
be available to persons from districts which plan to submit 
N.D.E.A. projects for approval in the future. 

Activities will include opportunities to observe a demonstra- 
tion class, to review kinescopes and recordings, to examine 
materials of instruction, to participate in discussions, and to 
confer with staff members on specific problems of instruction. 
A carefully planned series of lectures by staff members will 
also be offered. 

No tuition or fees will be charged for the workshops. Finan- 
cial subsidy for room, board, and transportation may be pro- 
vided by school districts under the provisions of 1959 Education 
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Code Section 13002. Activities will be scheduled for approxi- 
mately four hours daily and, in order to maintain continuity 
of experience, attendance for the full two-week period will 
be expected of persons enrolling. Although the regulations of 
N.D.E.A. do not allow any college credit to be granted, dis- 
tricts are encouraged to authorize credit for salary increment 
to persons who participate in the program. 

The schedule and faculty of the elementary school science 
workshop follow. 


STRENGTHENING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Workshop Schedule 


June 27-July 8, 1960 University of California, Los An- 
geles 
University Elementary School 
10636 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 24, California 


July 11-22, 1960 California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo, California 


July 25-August 5, 1960 Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
California 


Staff Members 


Lola Eriksen, Biology Instructor, Mountain View High 
School, Mountain View, California, winner of the gold medal 
award in the National Science Teacher Association’s Science 
Teacher Achievement Recognition Program, has been an in- 
structor in science education at San Jose State College and was 
Supervisor of Education, California Junior Museum, Sacra- 
mento, California. She has supervised numerous conservation 
and outdoor education programs in California and has had 
wide experience in both elementary and secondary science 
education. 

Katherine Hill, Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, is the author of textbooks in science and has been 
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consultant in elementary science to teachers in five eastern 
states. Dr. Hill was a member of the committee of the National 
Science Foundation to select the first group of summer science 
workshops under National Defense Education Act and was 
a member representing Elementary Science on the Committee 
of Seven of the Council of Chief State School Officers, which 
prepared a recently published purchase guide for equipment 
under National Defense Education Act funds. 


James L. Hills, Assistant Professor of Education, San Fran- 
cisco State College, has been an instructor in elementary school 
science for the San Francisco State College Extension Division 
and has served as consultant for science and curriculum devel- 
opment in many of the schools in the northern California area. 
He has given particular attention to the development and pub- 
lication of supplementary curriculum materials for science and 
has given leadership to a continuing intersession study, “Space 
Age Instruction in Elementary School Science” at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


John Navarra, Chairman, Department of Science, Jersey 
City State College, has been editor of the Classroom Science 
Bulletin published by the Science Department of Jersey City 
State College and is assistant editor of the American Biology 
Teacher, the official publication of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers. He has been vice president of the Council 
for Elementary Science International (1959-60). Author of 
several books for teachers, Dr. Navarra has worked extensively 
in the field of science education for children and teachers. His 
articles on science education have been widely circulated by 
professional journals including Science Education and the 
American Journal of Physics. 


Workshop Directors 


Directors of workshop planning and activities will be Mrs. 
Ester Nelson, Consultant in Elementary Education, and Rob- 
ert W. Reynolds, Consultant, National Defense Education Act 
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Administration, Bureau of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education. 
The schedule and faculty of the foreign language workshop 
follow. 
TEACHING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Workshop Schedule 


June 27-July 8, 1960 San Francisco State College 
Downtown Center, 450 Powell Street 
San Francisco, California 


July 11-22, 1960 Monterey Public Schools and Office 
of Monterey County Superintend- 
ent of Schools 

Thomas O. Larkin Elementary 
School 

Scott and Watson Streets, Monterey, 
California 


July 25-August 5, 1960 University of California, Los An- 
geles 
University Elementary School 
10636 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Staff Members 


Ernest P. Garcia is Co-ordinator of Spanish, Rialto Elemen- 
tary School District. He has done demonstration teaching in 
the general program of the elementary school at the Mission 
School in San Bernardino County and at the Summer Demon- 
stration School of the University of Redlands. He has taught 
Spanish in the elementary schools of Rialto, conducted in- 
service education programs for teachers of Spanish, and pre- 
sented courses on Teaching Spanish in the Elementary School 
at the University of Redlands. 


J. Clark Jenkins is a teacher of Spanish in the Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District, Dallas, Texas. He has taught at both 
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the elementary and secondary school levels in the United States 
and has done college teaching in Mexico at Monterrey and 
Mexico City. He has been Director of American Youth Hostels 
in Mexico and in Guatemala and has served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Pan American Student Forum 
of Texas. 

Helen Kwapil is Assistant to the Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Seattle Public Schools, and serves as supervisor of for- 
eign language teaching in kindergarten through Grade twelve. 
She has had extensive experience with the use of television 
to teach foreign language and is now producing a television 
in-service education program for teachers of grades three and 
four. She is co-author of the Children of the Americas Spanish 
series and has taught in-service classes and conducted work- 
shops for elementary teachers on methods and techniques for 
teaching foreign language. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Engle Thompson is Director of Curriculum 
In-service Training, Great Neck Public Schools, New York. 
She is co-author of Foreign Language in the Elementary 
School, a 1958 publication of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. She is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Language of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, and in connection with this responsi- 
bility, made a study in 1957 of the status of foreign language 
teaching in the United States. 


Workshop Co-ordinator 


Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elementary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of Education, will co-ordi- 
nate workshop activities. 


Micrant WorksHop at CoLorapo CoLLEGE 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado, is offering a work- 
shop on principles and practices for migrant education from 
June 13 to July 15. This is the second of a series of five work- 
shops to be held at the college designed primarily for in-service 
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education of teachers and principals from schools having mi- 
grant populations. The course will carry eight quarter-hour 
credits. Adams State is located in the 8,000 foot high San Luis 
Valley in an agricultural area deeply concerned with migratory 
labor problems. 

Alfred M. Potts, Director of the Migrant Education Research 
Project of the Colorado Department of Education, will direct 
the workshop. This project, conducted in co-operation with 
the U.S. Office of Education, has as its purpose the study of 
migrant education and the recommendation of ways to im- 
prove the administration and organization of education pro- 
grams for children of migratory agricultural workers. 

Future workshops at Adams State through 1963 will treat 
with the language arts, the remedial program, and with the 
organization of migrant education programs. 

As a result of the 1959 workshop dealing with the curricu- 
lum for Migratory children, a 200-page teachers guide Learn- 
ing on the Move has been published by the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Some scholarships may become available in 1960 for teachers 
and others actively engaged in working with migratory children. 


Tue Hyatr Lecacy 


The Hyatt Legacy: The Saga of a Courageous Educator and 
His Family in California is a biography of Edward Hyatt, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the State of California 
from 1906 to 1918, written by his youngest daughter Phyllis 
Hyatt Gardiner of Sacramento. 

Edward Hyatt left Ohio State University in his senior year 
to accept a position as geologist in Washington Territory with 
the U.S. Geological Survey. He later moved to San Diego 
County, California, for his health, settling in the thriving town 
of San Jacinto. There he was offered a post as schoolmaster 
and was so successful with his pupils that he decided to make 
teaching his life work. His San Jacinto School of 1884 be- 


came one of the outstanding schools of the state, far ahead 
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of its time in its emphasis on preparation for everyday living. 
Some of the boys prepared in this school were in the first class 
in the new Stanford University. 

In 1893, Mr. Hyatt became the first County Superintendent 
of Schools of the newly formed Riverside County. Under his 
leadership the Riverside County institutes for teachers became 
so well known that by 1905 he was in demand as a lecturer 
throughout the state. Because of his accomplishments in ento- 
mology (he had written a textbook) and his work in geology 
he was offered a post at Stanford by President David Starr Jor- 
dan but he declined, preferring to continue his work with 
children. 

Mr. Hyatt’s “legacy” was described by his wife Margaret 
Gill Hyatt as “the finest, most modern school system of the 
world. It will have its effect on California for generations to 
come and other states will follow the trail . . . a legacy richer 
by far than can be counted in dollars and cents.” 

The book is a heart-warming chronicle of the whole Hyatt 
family, his devoted wife Margaret, who was his deputy super- 
intendent for many years, his children and their friends. 


Natura. AREAS FOR SCHOOLS 


The Conservation Education Section of the State Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources has published a bulletin entitled 
Natural Areas for Schools. The publication was written by 
Verna R. Johnston, Biology Co-ordinator at Stockton College, 
Stockton. It explains how different school districts in Califor- 
nia and elsewhere in the United States have obtained natural 
areas for school use. 

The specific purposes of the publication are described as 
follows: 


1. To explain what natural areas are 


2. To describe the natural areas of California in terms of 
plant communities 


3. To indicate why California schools need natural areas 
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. To provide techniques for getting and using natural areas 
. To suggest means of maintaining natural areas 


. To offer source material for teachers and administrators 
who desire a background on natural areas and want to 
know where to turn for help 

. To give the suddenly pre-eminent young “scientist of to- 
morrow” a boost by helping to provide him with some 
natural areas in which he can (a) see for himself how 
nature operates; (b) experiment with his ideas at his own 
pace; (c) let his creative imagination roam; and (d.) come 
to a humane realization of his own role in the universe— 
not as a conqueror but as a colleague. 


The chapter on “Source Materials” is both comprehensive 
and selective. Materials on international as well as national 
and local conservation problems are included. The bulletin is 
attractively illustrated with photographs and line drawings. 


Copies may be obtained on request from John F. Shrawder, 


Supervisor of Conservation Education, Conservation Education 
Section, State Department of Natural Resources, Sacramento. 


RECENT PuBLICATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EpucaTION 


Carl A. Larson, California’s Need for Teachers, 1959-1971. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 1, January, 1960. Pp. viii + 48. 


This is the eleventh annual study of the supply and demand for 
teachers to serve the public schools of California. Since 1949 when 
the State Department of Education began the collection and organ- 
izing of data regarding the need for teachers, the certificated staff 
has almost doubled. The study predicts that by 1965-66, the number 
of teachers needed will approximate the number available and that 
by 1970 the supply will exceed the demand. 

Sections deal with the demand for certificated personnel, supply 
of certificated personnel, need for teachers 1959-71, supply of teachers 
1959-71, and supply and demand relationship. 
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Copies are being distributed to county, city, and district superin- 
tendents of schools and to principals and other administrative per- 
sonnel of elementary and secondary schools including junior colleges 
and evening high schools. 


New Drrecrtions 1n LEARNING 


The California Association of School Psychologists and Psy- 
chometrists has recently published a summary of the proceed- 
ings of its annual meeting held at Asilomar, March 19-21, 
1959, under the title New Directions in Learning. 

The contributions of philosophy, psychology, and education 
to knowledge about learning have been reported by such 
notable persons as Lawrence Thomas and Ernest Hilgard of 
Stanford University, John E. Bell of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, San Francisco, Richard Harsh, President of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Psychologists and Psychometrists, 
Barbara Biber, Bank Street College of Education, and Bruno 
Klopfer of Carmel. 

Copies are available for $1.00 from Mrs. Mabel Purl, Asso- 
ciation Secretary, Riverside Public Schools, 3954-12th Street, 
Riverside, California. 


Cover PHOTOGRAPHS 


The photograph on the front cover of this issue of the Jour- 
nal shows Mrs, Tze Koa Hoh, Director, Taiwan Provincial 
Elementary School Teachers In-service Education Center, 
speaking to a group of California school children. Photographs 
on the back cover show (top) a teacher explaining an arithmetic 
project to pupils of Bloomingdale Elementary School District 
and (lower) Ontario Elementary School District boys and girls 
going on a study trip in the community. 





IN-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
FREE CHINA 


The Chinese writing on this page says “Good teachers 
determine the future of the nation.” This is the motto of 
the Taiwan Provincial Elementary School Teachers In- 
service Education Center. Mrs. Tze Koa Hoh®* is the 
director of the Center, which in the three years it has been 
in operation, has enrolled over 3,000 principals, supervisors, 
and teachers. The purpose of the Center is to up-grade the 
quality of instruction in the elementary schools of Taiwan. 
Each year eight four-week sessions are held, and 130 care- 
fully selected participants are enrolled in each session. 

Such a permanent center for in-service education serves 
a special purpose because most of the teachers start work 
in the elementary schools after three years of professional 
training beyond what would be the ninth grade in the 
United States. However, only about one in 20 who apply 
for teacher-training is accepted. Once accepted the student 
has all expenses for the three years of professional training 
paid by the government. Tuition, lodging, food, as well as 
money for books, uniforms, and incidentals are included. 
Graduates must teach for three years with satisfactory rec- 
ords before they are fully certificated teachers. 

Admission for a month’s in-service education at the Cen- 
ter is considered an honor, as only the best qualified and 
most promising administrators and teachers are selected. 
All expenses are paid and plans are worked out so that 
those selected have special responsibility for the instruction 
of others when they return to their own schools. Mrs. Hoh 
tells the story in her own words as follows. 


1 As told to Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education, by Mrs. Tze Koa Hoh, Director, Taiwan Provincial Elemen 
tary School Teachers In-service Education Center. 
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“The aim of the Center is to raise the qualitative standard 
for our elementary school teachers because we believe that good 
teachers produce good students and that good students assure 
the prosperity and welfare of the nation. The motto we have 
for our Center is Liang Sue Singh Kwa, and these four words 
mean, ‘Good teachers determine the future of the nation.’ 

“Before the Training Center came into being, we had one 
year for planning. We consulted many authorities. We asked 
educators both in Taiwan and from abroad to advise us. We 
sought the help of instructors in the teacher-education institu- 
tions and of elementary school teachers who were working in 
the field. We asked them what could be done in a month to give 
teachers the kind of immediate and practical instruction which 
would help them in the classroom. 

“As a result of these extensive consultations, we came to the 
conclusion that everything matters. There is found in every- 
thing an ingrained element which can serve an educational 
purpose. A wide variety of experiences can demonstrate, can 
teach, can inspire. 

“Since this is true, we try to have all the experiences at the 
Center make a contribution. We try to establish a way of think- 
ing and living that will help teachers understand that good 
education is alive and extends throughout all of life. Every 
individual engaged in educational activities should be consci- 
entious and enthusiastic. Every move should be well-planned 
in advance and conducted in logical sequence. Every piece of 
equipment should be practical, scientific, and economical. 
Every single thing deserves attention, for great truth is often 
found in seemingly insignificant incidents. In talking with staff 
members I have always said that how they talk, how they act, 
and everything they do is education for the participants who 
come to the training center. These things may matter even more 
than the instruction in the classroom. Every effort in the train- 
ing center aspires to proceed along these lines. 

“The training has two aspects. One is administrative and 
academic, where we aim to teach a sound educational philoso- 
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phy and introduce new teaching methods and materials. The 
other involves what we call ‘living eduaction’ where we en- 
deavor to merge everything we teach into a pattern for daily 
life. Daily life at the Center includes working and playing, 
exercise and rest. The importance of proper food, nutrition, 
hygiene and sanitation is demonstrated in carefully planned 
meals and the maintenance of high standards of cleanliness. 
We include a great deal of dancing and singing and through 
recreational activities we feel we have brought youth back to 
our teachers. Our teachers vary in age from 25 to 60. Many 
of the older ones say that the experiences of the workshop make 
them feel 20 years younger. 

“We encourage self-discipline and initiative. The democratic 
way carries the day, for we do not adopt strict military training. 
Spontaneity is encouraged. We know that children must be 
loved so they can develop their capacity to love, and we recog- 
nize that children that have never been loved can never love 
others. Therefore we hold that expressions of concern and 
affection are important in a school. We demonstrate this prin- 
ciple by trying to make the participants in the training center 
feel perfectly at home, although their stay is only for a month. 

“We know that they carry with them an affectionate feeling 
for the Training Center and a sense of the sacred responsibility 
which teachers have. When I hand the certificates to the 
teachers at the closing ceremony on the last day of their attend- 
ance at the Center, I say, “I am now entrusting you with our 
future generation and am putting their welfare in your hands.” 

“One of the strengths of education in Free China today is 
that teachers occupy positions of high dignity and honor. For 
many generations, the Chinese people have respected teachers 
and valued education. Teachers are paid about the same sal- 
aries as other professional workers, some receive housing, and 
all receive rice, fuel, salt, and oil rations for themselves and 
for members of their immediate families, such as parents and 
grandparents. Elementary education is compulsory and addi- 
tional opportunities for secondary education are opening. 
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“Corporal punishment, a common practice in the schools of 
Taiwan before the National Government moved from the main- 
land, has been abolished. We want our children to learn the 
ways of democracy and kindness. We have many problems, 
however. We know that we don’t do very well either in teach- 
ing or in guidance with 50 or 60 or even 70 in a class. Instruc- 
tion has to be formal and we know we should be able to give 
more time to individual learning. 

“The school day is longer than yours and we have school 
for six days a week. Most schools start at eight o'clock. The 
school day is over for the lower grades about 3:00 o'clock 
and about 4:30 for the upper grades. I am not sure that we 
learn more than you do even though you have a shorter day 
and week. With so many in the classes, problems of instruc- 
tion are very difficult. We do not have the variety and wealth 
of materials that I see in the schools of California. 

“The flag-raising is the first event of the school day. This is 
followed by a cleaning period and a time set aside for civic 
education. During the cleaning period all the teachers and 
pupils are organized into little groups and are responsible for 
keeping the school clean. This is done not only to solve the 
problem of keeping the schools clean, but also to help the chil- 
dren cultivate healthful habits and to understand the value of 
order and cleanliness. 

“Special projects in civic education are carried on each week. 
Sometimes the teachers discuss the value of different character 
traits such as kindness and honesty. During other weeks the 
importance of good nutrition and proper posture are stressed. 
The significance of national holidays is explained so that the 
children will develop attitudes of loyalty and patriotism toward 
their country. During Mutual Help Week the importance of 
doing something for others is explained. The children collect 
clothes and presents for less fortunate girls and boys. 

“Confucius, one of China’s great teachers, has said 

A piece of jade cannot become an object of art without chiseling, and 
a man cannot come to know the moral law without education. . . 
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Just as one cannot know the taste of food without eating it, however 
excellent it may be, so without education one cannot come to know the 
excellence of a great body of knowledge, although it may be there.? 


“Therefore only through education does one come to be dis- 
satisfied with his own knowledge, and only through teaching 
others does one come to realize the uncomfortable inadequacy 
of his knowledge. Being dissatisfied with his own knowledge, 
one then realizes that trouble lies with himself, and realizing 
the uncomfortable inadequacy of his knowledge, one feels stim- 
ulated to improve himself. Therefore, it is said, “The processes 
of teaching and learning stimulate one another.’ That is the 
meaning of the passage in the Advice to Fu Yeuh which says, 
‘Teaching is the half of learning.’ ” 

So the experiences provided for teachers at the Training 
Center are reflected in the programs provided for girls and 
boys in schools throughout Taiwan. 

In ancient China, the tolling of a bell signified the spread 
of culture and education. It is now considered to be a symbol 
of the teaching profession. Every morning a bell is tolled at 


the Training Center. Mrs. Hoh said “We hope the ringing 
will touch the hearts of the teachers and help them bring more 
learning, more blessings, and added happiness to our children.” 


2 The Wisdom of Confucius. Edited and Lammas by Lin Yutang. New York: The Mod- 
ern Library. Random House, 1938, pp. 241 
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WORKING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF HOME- 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS—GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT 


Bernarb J. Lonspate, Consultant in Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


Most girls and boys in grades seven and eight are in some 
stage of early adolescence. They are facing some of the realities 
of growing up as they change from children to youth. Not all 
of them are able to take “the growing up” with the easy stride 
of Caddie Woodlawn, who, at the end of a year filled with 
emotional upheavals, made the following comment: 

“What a lot has happened since last year, when I dropped 
the nuts all over the dining room floor. How far I’ve come! 
I’m the same girl and yet not the same. I wonder if it’s always 
like that. Folks keep growing from one person into another all 
their lives and life is just a lot of everyday adventures. Well, 
whatever life is, I like it.” ? 

For many girls and boys the beginning of adolescence is a 
time of tensions, strains, and worries. It is not always easy to 
adjust without concern to the changes, frequently rapid and 
dramatic, which occur in the body structure. Each one goes 
through the changes at a time and rate of his own and he is 
apt to raise the question which causes him to worry, “Am I 
normal?” 

Along with concern over changes in the body is concern 
over changes in personal-social relationships. The values of 
peers begin to have a greater influence than the values of the 
family. Young adolescents are bothered with the question of 
how they rate with their age-mates. In extending their personal- 
social relationships they seek independence from authority and 


= Ryrie Brink, Caddie Woodlawn. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 
p. 269. 
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adult control. Frequently they vacillate between dependence 
upon the family and identification with their peers. As they 
reach out to establish independence, they sometimes find cer- 
tain values in conflict. They begin to ask themselves seriously, 
“What kind of person do I want to be?” 

Young adolescents are sensitive to the demands made by 
the culture in which they are growing up. Certain behavior 
patterns are imposed by the family which, in turn, receives 
its patterns from society. Mothers and fathers expect their sons 
to behave differently from their daughters, to have different 
interests, to have certain interests at certain ages. The com- 
munity and school indicate their expectancies of young adoles- 
cents by the kinds of clubs organized, the recreation provided, 
and the girl-boy parties planned. 

The young adolescent finds himself facing certain develop- 
mental tasks that are peculiar to this particular period of grow- 
ing up. Dr. Havighurst * says that successful achievement of a 
developmental task at a certain period in the life of an indi- 
vidual leads to happiness and success with later tasks while 
failure in achieving the task leads to unhappiness in the indi- 
vidual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks. 

Parents are concerned with the ways in which their children 
are growing up. Some parents are eager for the children to 
grow in their images and likenesses. Some become fearful that 
their children will not measure up to whatever images they 
have created of them. 

The kinds of expectancies and aspirations parents have for 
their children vary widely, particularly between different social 
and cultural groups. Whether the expectancies and aspirations 
are high or low in one group, according to the standards of 
another, they frequently create strains and worries on the part 
of parents and lead them to be critical of certain behaviors of 
young adolescents that should be seen as natural to this period 
of growing up. This does not mean to imply that all young 
adolescents and all parents of young adolescents live in a state 


2 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948, p. 6. 
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of turmoil and upheaval. It does mean that horizons in living 
are being pushed out both for girls and boys of this age and 
for their parents. 


The concerns of young adolescents as they strive to accom- 
plish their developmental tasks, to satisfy their interests, 
and to test their abilities, and the concerns of parents as 
they seek to find ways to help their growing girls and 
boys make a strong case for well-planned programs in 
home-school-community relations. 


Home-school-community relations are exceedingly important 
considerations for all. Every American citizen grows up in 
some kind of a home-school-community setting. He has certain 
feelings and attitudes based on his experiences about his home, 
his school, and his community. His feelings and attitudes may 
change as he takes on different roles in these various settings. 
Girls and boys have their feelings and attitudes about their 
homes, schools, and communities as do parents, educators, and 
the man on the street. The feelings and attitudes of the differ- 
ent groups are not always in harmony; nevertheless, they all 
wield a tremendous influence upon home-school-community 
relations. 

In some of the districts involved in the study of programs 
in grades seven and eight which was made by the Bureau of 
Elementary Education there was evidence of sensitivity on the 
part of the school personnel for a home-school-community rela- 
tions program for grades seven and eight that had certain 
characteristics not found in the programs planned for the earlier 
grades. 

ApMINISTRATORS PRovipE LEADERSHIP 


In many of the districts visited the administrators accepted 
responsibility and provided leadership for carefully planned 
programs in home-school-community relations. In several dis- 
tricts the administrators had organized committees or councils 
of teachers and community leaders who accepted the responsi- 
bility for arranging and publicizing the programs planned. The 
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functions of these committees or councils were to arrange pro- 
grams for the seventh and eighth grade pupils and for the 
parents of seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

The programs for the seventh and eighth grade pupils were 
largely a series of social events—dances at school and in com- 
munity centers, skating parties, theater parties, and excursions. 
In several of the districts visited the committee or council spon- 
sored the event and the seventh and eighth grade pupils planned 
the program. The adults provided transportation, chaperoned 
the parties, and helped with the refreshments. 

The programs planned by the committees or councils for the 
adults were, in general, a series of study group sessions with 
from four to eight meetings held during the year. The themes 
were variations on “The Characteristics of Young Adolescents.” 
In some programs the administrators, supervisors, and seventh 
and eighth grade teachers served as leaders. In certain districts 
the person responsible for parent education conducted the ses- 
sions. A variety of techniques were used to further discussion 
and to encourage group participation. In one district the serv- 
ices of the nearby teacher education institution were used. An 
extension course was offered in which a psychologist and a 
curriculum co-ordinator met with interested parents on a 
weekly schedule on the “Problems of Young Adolescents.” 

The administrators in several districts visited worked with 
the school boards to arrange minimum day schedules for periods 
of from one to two weeks in the fall and spring in order to set 
up a program of parent-teacher conferences. In certain schools 
a full day in the fall and a full day in the spring in addition 
to the days on minimum-day schedules were provided for con- 
ferences. 

To further home-school-community relations, the principal 
of a seventh and eighth grade school which was visited pre- 
pared a one-page mimeographed bulletin “Principal’s Report” * 
which was distributed to the parents each month. Outstanding 
events, changes in school regulations or schedules, and other 


8 Prepared by Benedict J. Muccigrosso, Principal, John Muir Elementary School, Corcoran 
Union Elementary School District. 
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items of interest were reported. One issue carried stories under 
such headings as: “Pupils Attend Youth Conference,” “Re- 
source Persons Aid Learning,” “School Dance to Be Held,” 
“Shower Room Locks Receive Numbers,” and “Major Part 
of Testing Program Completed.” The bulletin is an established 
part of the public information service of the school district. 
The administrators and teachers believe that this systematic 
manner of providing information to the parents increased pub- 
lic understanding and support of the school program. 

The large majority of districts visited had parent-teacher 
associations. In the districts where the seventh and eighth grades 
were on a separate campus, there was a parent-teacher associa- 
tion for that school. The program for the year suggested by the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers was followed in 
a number of the seventh and eighth grade schools. In several 
districts the program and activities of the local group were 
geared to the interests of the young adolescents of the school. 

A president of the parent-teacher association in the seventh 
and eighth grade school in one of the districts involved in the 
study reported the activities of the PTA in her school as follows: 

“The Davidson School Parent-Teacher Association * has 
always functioned in a close relationship with the school. Both 
our principal and our vice principal have been very co-operative 
and helpful in carrying out the aims and programs. We have 
a good relationship with the teachers, most of them being mem- 
bers and attending our meetings. 

“Our parent-teacher association programs have been suc- 
cessful with an average attendance of 100 persons and as many 
as 400 attending special meetings. These meetings are held 
in the evening to enable fathers and working mothers to at- 
tend. Our programs are on subjects directly related to the school, 
and in these programs the school shares with us in the arrange- 
ment and presentation. 

“As a parent-teacher association unit we also have special 
committees helping in such things as monthly school dances 


* Davidson School, San Rafael Elementary School District. 
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for both the seventh and eighth grades. A salvage drive in 
which we share the profit with the student body, a newsletter 
telling parents of both school and parent-teacher-association 
activities, and special study groups have been set up for inter- 
ested parents on subjects such as curriculum, homework, report 
cards, activities, and the like. 

“IT have had children in Davidson School for five years and 
know this policy of co-operation between the school and parent- 
teacher-association has always been the same; therefore, our 
school has become better each year and the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation becomes stronger.” 

A committee of fathers of the parent-teacher association in 
one of the seventh and eighth grade schools was organized 
to make a house-to-house survey of the parents of pupils in the 
school. The committee had two purposes (1) to secure mem- 
berships, and (2) to encourage participation in the program 
of the association. The parents visited were interviewed in terms 
of their interests, particular skills, talents, and ways in which 
they would be willing to contribute not only to the program 
of the association but to the program of the school. A card file 
containing information on each parent was maintained. The 
administrator, teachers, and officers of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation found the file a ready reference when planning pro- 
grams, looking for resource persons to implement the curricu- 
lum with accounts of trips and slides, arranging transportation 
and chaperoning parties. 

The administrators of many of the districts visited belonged 
to local civic and service clubs. Many of them helped their 
clubs by planning the programs for luncheons and dinners. 
They used the opportunities afforded them to further school- 
community relations. Programs were arranged in which pupils 
from grades seven and eight made various contributions. Indi- 
viduals spoke to the club on different topics; groups of pupils 
presented panel discussions on current topics and aspects of 
the school program; groups entertained through music programs, 
verse choirs, and dancing. 
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The administrator in one school district involved in the study 
got the fathers of the district together and organized the Dad’s 
Club. The club has functioned as an informal organization 
over a period of years. The bylaws of the club state that its 
“specific and primary purposes are to promote the general wel- 
fare and interests of children and youth of the community of 
Bloomington and to furnish better social, educational, and recre- 
ational facilities for their use and benefit; to foster and advance 
the better moral, physical, and spiritual development of youth 
of our nation; to fight the causes of juvenile delinquency when- 
ever and wherever found.” 

Through the efforts and activities of the Dad’s Club, facili- 
ties have been added to the school which make possible an 
enriched program for the girls and boys in grades seven and 
eight. The two outstanding achievements of the Dad’s Club 
have been the building of a museum and a swimming pool 
near the Alpha Lyman School which houses grades seven and 
eight. The swimming pool with its dressing and shower facili- 
ties serves the entire community. The museum, now a county 
museum, serves the adults as well as the school children and 
youth of the entire county. During the first year the museum 
was open, it had 73,000 visitors. The school, the museum, and 
the swimming pool have become the nucleus of a community 
center. The Dad’s Club also sponsors a number of character- 
building organizations. 


Teacuers Ho rp Key Posrrions 


Teachers are in key positions to further home-school-com- 
munity relations. The best liaison between the school and the 
home is a child who is happy in the learning situation provided 
by the school. Where the curriculum was geared to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of individuals, where the pupils were 
having an opportunity to participate in planning their sched- 
ules and activities, where each pupil was having his fair share 
of success there was an air of enthusiasm and a climate of 


5 Bloomington Elementary School District. 
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belonging in the student body. Administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and citizens in these districts reported the home-school- 
community relations to be at a high level of operation. It was 
apparent that the boys and girls were bringing the enthusiasm 
of their school experiences into the homes, and the homes were 
bringing them into the community. 


Several districts involved in the study reported that parent- 
teacher conferences for the purpose of reporting pupil progress 
were held on a regular schedule, at least one in the fall and 
one in the spring—to explain the report cards. These districts 
reported between 90 and 98 per cent attendance on the part 
of the parents. Most of the conferences were planned over a 
period of two weeks of minimum day schedules. Certain dis- 
tricts had one full day in addition to the minimum days. One 
district planned three conferences during the year. The parents 
come to the school for two of the conferences. For the third 
conference the teacher goes to the home of the pupil. The 
teachers of the district expressed great satisfaction with this 
opportunity to extend their acquaintance with the families of 
their pupils. Administrators and teachers in these districts at- 
tributed much of the quality of their home-school-community 
relations to the parent-teacher conferences. 


The teachers in some of the districts in the study reported 
that their participation in community affairs provided many 
opportunities for face-to-face relationships with the parents of 
their pupils. These teachers worked with the parents of their 
children in civic, church, and social organizations. 


The teachers in several districts in the study described cer- 
tain events which have become traditional in the school, such as 
a Fall Festival, a Christmas Program, or a Spring Excursion 
as effective ways of building home-school-community relations. 
These events are planned co-operatively by the parents, 
teachers, and pupils with a great deal of community involve- 
ment and participation. The teachers value the opportunities 
in these events for getting to know the parents of their pupils. 
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Tue ComMMUNITY AND ITs Crr1zENs ArE REsouRCES 


The majority of the administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
in the districts involved in the study recognized the community 
and its citizens as invaluable resources for implementing the 
school program and extending home-school-community rela- 
tions. 

In several districts a file was prepared and kept up to date 
listing the places in the community which would have value 
for study trips. Information was given relative to the location 
of the particular resource, persons to contact for arrangements, 
suitability to different age groups, and relation to the studies 
in the curriculum. 


The file also included the names and addresses of persons 
who had significant contributions to make to the curriculum 
because of particular skills, travel experiences, or collections 
of interest to boys and girls. The persons listed had volunteered 
to speak to groups of children or to be interviewed by them. 


A number of administrators and teachers described the con- 
tributions that people of different national and cultural back- 
grounds made to the experiences of the pupils as they engaged 
in studies of people in other countries. A number of schools 
had used as resources persons from other countries who were 
visiting in their communities. 


Seventh and eighth grade pupils need the excitement of “red- 
letter” days. Planning events for the entertainment of a foreign 
visitor can stimulate activities of high quality. Pupils realize 
that the visitor is forming opinions about their country as well 
as their school, and they accept the responsibility of serving as 
local ambassadors with confidence and enthusiasm. The fact 
that one’s own school has been honored by being selected for 
a visit from someone from a foreign land gives special impor- 
tance to the occasion. 


The approaching visit can be used to give purpose and im- 
petus to study about the guest’s country, to discuss the social 
amenities suitable for the occasion, and to plan to be cordial 
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hosts. Girls and boys in the seventh and eighth grades are 
experienced enough to understand something of the complex 
political, social, and economic situations which often prevail 
in the foreign country, and they can be helped to formulate 
thoughtful questions. For example, one seventh-grade boy, 
after hearing a visitor from Free China remark that war and 
revolution had forced her to move her home eighteen times in 
thirty years, remarked heatedly, “Why doesn’t the United Na- 
tions do something about that?” 


The coming of a foreign visitor can stimulate a variety of 
engrossing and worth-while activities of the sort which satisfy 
the needs of young adolescents to contribute in significant ways 
to important enterprises. The list which follows describes briefly 
activities which were developed in a number of schools around 
the visit of a foreign guest: 


1. Reports on the visitor's country were prepared in advance 
of the visit. They were illustrated with maps, charts, and 
pictures and were presented for the visitor, who was asked 
to comment on the authenticity of the information in 
the reports and to make suggestions for further work. 


. A seventh grade learned the national anthem of the visi- 
tor and sang it in the native language. 


. Girls and boys learned greetings in the visitor’s language 
and were delighted at the pleasure this gracious gesture 
afforded the guest. 


. When a visitor from Japan was expected, pupils inter- 
viewed members of the local Japanese-American com- 
munity. As a result, one of the persons interviewed pre- 
pared a written greeting in Japanese for display in the 
classroom. 


. Pupils prepared small gifts for the visitor to take back 
to the children of his country. Those typical of the area 
in which the children lived were especially appreciated. 
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6. Pupils prepared reports on their school program, ex- 
plained the daily schedule, and told of the special responsi- 
bilities of pupils in grades seven and eight. 


. Girls and boys gave part of a program planned for a 
community meeting. The visitor was interested in the 
fact that pupils led the singing, performed at a high level, 
and took responsibility for appropriate conduct for them- 
selves and the younger children. 


. The class prepared a book which told something of the 
history, industries, and life of the local community. The 
book was beautifully illustrated and bound by the girls 
and boys. It included the names and addresses of each 
girl and boy in the group with requests that correspond- 
ence with girls and boys of the visitor’s country might be 
arranged. 


Visitors are often asked to speak and to write in their own 
language to the great interest and delight of the pupils. One 
guest from Turkey was asked to sing her national anthem. The 
invitation was unexpected, and, singing was not one of the 
guest’s accomplishments, but she sang as requested to the de- 
light of an enthralled audience. 

The importance of receiving a visitor from another country 
can hardly be overemphasized. A well-planned visit can be a 
memorable experience for the pupils of the host school, and it 
can help the visitor understand better the many ways in which 
the school interprets the spirit and purposes of education in a 
democracy. 


SUMMARY 


Administrators have a leadership responsibility for a planned 
program of home-school-community relations. Administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and other interested citizens working to- 
gether can arrange situations and build resources which will 
make the program a vital ongoing part of the educational pro- 
gram of the community. In the districts visited where there 
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were evidences of high home-school-community relations, it 
was apparent that the administrators made the planned pro- 
gram a part of their administrative responsibilities. There was 
evidence of need in many of the districts visited for a program 
geared to the needs of girls and boys in grades seven and eight 
with characteristics that differentiated it from the programs 
planned for the earlier grades. 


The following questions are suggestive of criteria which ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, and community leaders might 


find helpful as they further plans to improve home-school-com- 
munity relations programs. 


1. How are the channels of communication kept open be- 
tween the home, school, and community? 


2. What educational media are used to inform the commu- 
nity of school policies and activities? 


. What opportunities are provided for the school personnel 
to extend face-to-face relationships with the parents of 
their pupils and other citizens of the community? 


. Is time provided for teachers to hold regularly scheduled 
conferences with parents for the purpose of reporting 
pupil progress? 

. How is in-service education provided for the persons in- 
volved to improve skills related to home-school-community 
relations programs? 

. What plan is made to become acquainted with the re- 
sources of the community? 

. How are the resources of the community used to further 
the home-school-community relations program? 


. To what extent are the needs, interests, and abilities of 
young adolescents taken into account as home-school- 
community relations programs are planned? 

. To what extent do the pupils in grades seven and eight 


have opportunities to participate in the home-school- 
community relations programs? 
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10. What methods are used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
certain activities carried on in the home-school-community 
relations program? 


Good home-school-community relations are essential to the 
success of the educational program of a community. The extent 
to which the persons affected by it are involved contributes to 
its success. Building good home-school-community relations is 
a challenge to the creative leadership of educators throughout 
the state. 








PLANNING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


GeraLtp Newmark,! Special Consultant, Bureau of National Defense 
Education Act Administration, California State 
Department of Education 


A total of 74 project proposals in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school were submitted to the Bureau 
of National Defense Act Administration, California State De- 
partment of Education, for the academic year 1959-1960 by 
California school districts. For the most part, projects were 
designed to teach conversational Spanish by the aural-oral 
approach with the aid of a variety of audio-visual equipment 
and materials. In addition, some proposals included plans to 
study the relative effectiveness of various teaching media, 
methods, and materials. The range of grade levels represented 
were from kindergarten through the eighth grade, with most 
programs being offered in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
Relatively few of the projects limited instruction to gifted chil- 
dren. In many programs, language specialists were to provide 
instruction; most, however, called for classroom teachers, who 
might have limited knowledge of the language being taught, 
to provide instruction with the aid of audio-visual materials, 
while learning along with the pupils. Frequently, television 
instruction by a language specialist formed the core of the pro- 
gram, with classroom teachers conducting preparatory and 
follow-up activities. Proposals were about equally divided be- 
tween those expanding established projects and those initiating 
programs. 

With approval of present applications, approximately 140 
projects will be in progress throughout the state. The number 


1QOn leave from System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
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of projects underway and the great interest being expressed in 
teaching foreign languages in elementary schools present a 
challenge to educators to make these programs successful. Every 
effort should be expended to insure that expectations of pupils, 
parents, and teachers are not unrealistic; that time, money, 
and energy are not wasted because of haphazard planning; and 
that results are evaluated in order to extend knowledge about 
media, methods, and materials, teacher qualifications, and a 
multitude of other questions concerning the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary school. 


PLANNING ForEIGN LANGUAGE ExPERIENCES 


The challenge in this recent innovation in elementary school 
curriculums calls for creative thinking and action on the part 
of administrators, supervisors, and teachers. Experiences in 
foreign languages should be based upon careful planning if 
education objectives are to be realized. Sound project proposals 
have certain characteristics which should be recognized as 
projects are planned. 


Osyectives SHoutp Be CLEARLY DEFINED 


It is essential that objectives be clear, precise, and well- 
delineated in order to give focus to the instructional program 
and to facilitate evaluation. Immediate and long-range objec- 
tives should be easily distinguishable from each other and from 
the more general goals for which no evaluation is actually 
planned. The following is illustrative of a project beginning 
in grade four with plans to continue through grade eight. 

“Immediate Objectives. To understand spoken elementary 
Spanish; * to speak Spanish with an unanglicized accent; to 
develop a positive attitude toward learning a foreign language; 
to awaken interest in a foreign people, culture, and country. 

“Long-range Objectives. In the upper grades, to develop 
the ability to read and write that which pupils have already 


_ ® Approximately 400 to 500 speech patterns within the scope of the pupil’s daily expe- 
rience, e.g., simple greetings, and words and phrases related to school, home, family, clothing, 
animals, numbers, colors, telling time, and food 
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learned to understand and say; to create a desire to continue the 
study of Spanish in high school. 

“General Outcomes. Broadened pupil horizons and atti- 
tudes; improved relations with Spanish speaking people in the 
community; better international understanding.” 


RESEARCH SHOULD BE INHERENT IN THE PLAN 


Careful consideration should be given to exploiting research 
potential inherent in most projects. Where data is to be col- 
lected incidentally, the results are not likely to be meaningful. 
The area to be studied or questions to be answered should be 
well-defined. The conditions of instruction and other variables 
should be carefully controlled with the basic purpose of the 
study in mind. Development of suitable evaluation instruments 
and procedures should be an integral part of the total planning. 
The following is an example of a project designed primarily to 
study the relationship of teacher language qualifications to pupil 
achievement and the relative effectiveness of different media 
of instruction at various grade levels. 


Nine classes in each of grades five, six, seven, and eight 
will be involved—a total of 36 classes. All pupils in the 
selected classes will participate. Each grade level will be 
divided into three groups, three classes in a group. Group 
one in each grade will receive television instruction 10 
minutes a day, with the classroom teacher (having had lit- 
tle or no Spanish training) providing a total of 15 min- 
utes of preparatory and follow-up activities with the aid 
of audio-visual equipment. In group two, the classroom 
teacher (having little or no Spanish training) will provide 
25 minutes daily instruction with the aid of audio-visual 
equipment. In group three, a Spanish language specialist 
will provide 25 minutes daily instruction with the same 
audio-visual equipment available. All classes will follow 
the aural-oral approach using the lesson plans employed 
by the telecasts. In-service education will be the same for 
all teachers. 
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At the end of the school year, district-made tests will 
be administered to all pupils to measure achievement in 
aural comprehension and speaking ability. The same tests 
or alternate forms will be administered again at the end 
of the summer vacation in order to obtain data on reten- 
tion. An attempt will be made to ascertain pupil interest 
by means of carefully constructed questionnaires and in- 
terest inventories. Questionnaires will also be used to ascer- 
tain attitudes of teachers toward the program. Details of 
evaluation methods, procedures, and instruments will be 
found in the section on evaluation plans. Comparisons 
will be made between the different groups at each grade 
level and between grade levels in terms of aural-oral 
achievement, interest in the program, and retention over 
the summer. The relationship of IQ to achievement will 
also be studied. In addition, arrangements have been made 
to have the high schools serving the districts furnish the 
names and performance records of students who are en- 
rolled for language. This information may then be used 
to conduct a longitudinal study comparing the achieve- 
ment of students of the three groups with each other, as 
well as with that of the high school students who did not 
have foreign language instruction in elementary school. 
Furthermore, teachers will be asked to rate pupils at the 
end of the school year in respect to aural-oral achievement 
and interest in the program based on teacher-made tests 
and daily observations and anecdotal records. Teacher rat- 
ings will be compared with the results of district-wide tests 
and questionnaires. 

ProcepureEs SHouLp Be Descrisep In DETAIL 
Methods, instructional materials, and equipment should be 
chosen which will contribute to the progressive acquisition of 
the desired skills in the most economical, effective, and stimu- 
lating manner possible. 
Many good courses of study and teaching guides are cur- 
rently available for teaching foreign languages at the elemen- 
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tary level.* Thus, initially, it may be wiser to devote more time 
to the development of evaluation instruments (of which few 
are presently available) than to the preparation of new instruc- 
tional materials. An existing course of study could be used as 
the core of instruction, adapting it where necessary and supple- 
menting it with teacher materials and ideas. A local guide could 
be developed gradually on the basis of experience and need. 

In regard to the tremendous interest expressed in audio-visual 
equipment, it is important to keep in mind that such devices 
are not a panacea; they do not, in themselves, guarantee a suc- 
cessful language program. They must be used in a systematic 
and integrated manner—as part of a well-planned instructional 
program. 

The following is a fairly detailed description of a program, 
which includes plans for utilizing audio-visual equipment: 


The aural-oral approach will be employed. The use of 
English in class will be held to a minimum. We intend to 
work intensively with a limited vocabulary, within the 
scope of the pupils’ daily experiences. The rate of intro- 
ducing new material will be strictly a function of pupil 
progress. Learning will be reinforced through continual 
and systematic repetition and review, so that even the slow- 
est students should be able to make satisfactory progress 
and develop confidence in using the language. Motivation 
will be kept high by maintaining a fast pace and by includ- 
ing a variety of activities in every class section—e.g., class 
and individual response exercises, games, songs, stories, 
dramatizations, visual presentations, drawing at the board, 
moving about the class, pupils playing teacher. In other 
words, learning will be promoted through a combination 
of hearing, speaking, seeing, touching, and doing. 

The language period will be 20 minutes daily in grades 
three, four, and five and 25 minutes daily in grades six, 
seven, and eight. New material will usually be introduced 


8 Marjorie C. Johnston and Ilo Remer, References on Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School. Office of Education, Circular No. 495 (revised). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1959, p. 24. 
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by having pupils listen to native voices on tape and re- 
peating what they hear. This will generally be followed 
by teacher-guided class and individual response exercises 
and other activities previously mentioned. If no new mate- 
rial is being introduced, some review will probably include 
a taped lesson. Thus, authentic, native voices will generally 
be heard for part of every class meeting, especially in the 
early stages of the course. Records will be used to teach 
Spanish songs and dances. A new song will be taught about 
every two weeks. Filmstrips, slides or motion pictures will 
be used about once every six weeks for enrichment pur- 
poses. Classes will be divided into small groups which will 
be scheduled for two 10-minute practice sessions a week 
at the “listening posts.” In addition, pupils who finish 
other work early may volunteer for individual practice at 
the “listening posts.” Accurate records of individual use 
will be maintained. Reading may be introduced to sev- 
enth and eighth graders, but only material which has been 
first practiced aural-orally will be taught. 


SUPERVISION AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
SHouLp BE ProvipEpD 


When courses are taught by classroom teachers having lim- 
ited training and experience in the foreign language, super- 
vision and in-service education become especially important. 
The services of a language specialist to assist in developing and 
promoting the program is highly desirable. In-service education 
for teachers should be planned as an integral part of the pro- 
gram. Wherever possible it should be instituted prior to the 
beginning of the project and should be concerned with im- 
provement in the language and teaching methods. 

An excellent approach is to organize a course in which a 
language specialist teaches the language itself (principally con- 
versation ), using the materials to be used with the pupils and 
reserving some time for a discussion of methods. This would 
enable teachers to observe and experience methods (rather than 
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just talk about them), to improve their ability in the language, 
and to become thoroughly familiar with the materials they are 
going to use later. The following is illustrative of plans in this 
area: 

All teachers involved in the program are presently tak- 
ing the first semester of a years’ course in Conversational 
Spanish and Elementary School Language Teaching 
Methods offered by the extension division of the local uni- 
versity. The course meets two nights a week, three hours 
each night. The first semester will be completed prior to 
the beginning of the project. It is anticipated that an ad- 
vanced course meeting one night a week will be offered 
next year. All teachers will be encouraged to enroll. In 
addition, the part-time services of a language specialist have 
been engaged. He has worked with the teachers in plan- 
ning the program and in selecting instructional materials 
and audio-visual equipment. He will assist in preparing 
additional materials and developing suitable evaluation 
instruments and procedures. He will observe the teachers 
and assist them in the classroom on a regular basis. He will 
conduct periodic workshops (about once every six weeks) 
at which ideas will be exchanged, problems discussed, and 
methods and audio-visual devices demonstrated. 


EvALUATION SHOULD BE BulLT In AND ConTINUOUS 


Evaluation is an area of considerable importance for which 
plans are frequently inadequate or neglected altogether. Effec- 
tive evaluation is essential to improvement of instruction and 
formulation of realistic objectives. Provisions for appraising the 
program should therefore be an integral phase of planning. 
There should be ongoing evaluation to determine whether ob- 
jectives are being achieved (for purposes of improving the 
current instructional program) and end evaluation of the total 
program to determine whether objectives have been achieved 
(for purposes of improving future instruction and _ revising 
objectives ). 
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Evaluation is defined by the specific objectives set forth, and 
these outcomes can only be evaluated by some objective meas- 
ure of pupil change. Therefore, evaluation plans should be 
clearly related to the stated objectives and suitable instruments 
and procedures employed in order to obtain the required data. 
This presents a challenge for several reasons: (1) very little 
is currently available for measuring communication skills in 
foreign languages at the elementary school level; (2) there are 
many procedural problems connected with administering and 
scoring tests of aural and oral ability, especially oral ability; 
(3) less tangible areas such as interest and attitudes require 
particularly ingenious data collecting methods in order to obtain 
meaningful information. 

Development of appropriate evaluation instruments and pro- 
cedures should receive high priority. Where possible the serv- 
ices of an evaluation consultant should be employed early in 
the project. The following is illustrative of plans in this area: 

Procedures and instruments for evaluating the total pro- 
gram will be standardized for each grade level. They will 
be developed by a co-operative committee including 
teachers, a language consultant, and an evaluation con- 
sultant. Ongoing evaluation will, for the most part, be the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher, who will use the 
materials and consultant services of the committee as nec- 
essary. The following represents an outline of our current 
thinking. 

Aural Comprehension. Classroom teacher- or commit- 
tee-made tests (covering current material) administered 
via taped recording of a native speaker, approximately 
every four weeks. A statement or question will be repeated 
twice in Spanish while students listen. On an answer 
sheet, containing several English statements, the student 
will select the one which most clearly corresponds to the 
Spanish sentence according to the directions given. Some- 
times responses will require the drawing of simple figures, 
writing of numbers which have been dictated in Spanish, 
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or marking parts of pictures. In some cases, answer book- 
lets will consist entirely of pictures. Responses will be 
made by marking the number of the picture which most 
nearly describes the Spanish sentence. In addition, simple 
stories will be read in Spanish, and the pupils will respond 
to multiple choice and completion type English questions 
based on the stories. Weaknesses identified by the tests 
will receive special emphasis in subsequent class meetings. 

At the end of the year, committee-made tests will be 
administered via tape recording or by a language special- 
ist in person. 


Speaking Ability. The classroom teacher may tape 
record from time to time sample conversations and recita- 
tions of above average, average, and below average pupils 
(according to teacher observation) for analysis by a lan- 
guage specialist. Approximately every six weeks a special- 
ist will visit each class and listen to and participate in 
conversations with students. The specialist will pass on to 


the teacher, observations on ease, naturalness, and accur- 
acy of speech and pronunciation, and may suggest review 
exercises, special activities, or a change of pace according 
to weaknesses detected. 

At the end of the school year a test of oral ability will 
be administered to each pupil via a taped recording of a 
native speaker or by a language specialist in person. In 
either case, pupil responses will be recorded on a tape 
recorder for later evaluation by a language specialist ac- 
cording to a predetermined rating scale. The test may in- 
clude a combination of various stimulus and response pat- 
terns—e.g., pupils respond in Spanish to greetings; pupils 
answer a series of simple questions in the affirmative and 
in the negative; pupils are handed a series of pictures one 
at a time and allowed one minute to discuss, describe, or 
comment on each one in Spanish; a second set of pictures 
calls for pupils to ask questions about each one; pupils are 
asked to repeat, sentence by sentence, a paragraph pro- 
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nounced by the speaker; pupils are given a couple of min- 
utes to tell about themselves. 

Interest in the Program. At the end of the school year, 
pupil interest will be ascertained by means of a carefully 
designed interest inventory and open-ended questionnaire 
techniques, which will be evaluated by an evaluation spe- 
cialist. Records of eighth graders who elect to continue 
with Spanish in high school will also be obtained as in- 
dexes of interest. The degree of correlation between 
pupils electing Spanish in high school and the results of 
the interest inventory and questionnaire will be studied. 

Attitudes Towards Spanish-Speaking People and Cul- 
ture. At the beginning of the year, prior to the start of 
the language program, pupil attitudes will be ascertained 
by means of carefully designed attitude scales and open- 
ended questionnaire techniques which will be evaluated 
by an evaluation specialist. The same tests or alternate 
forms will be administered again at the end of the school 
year in order to study changes in attitudes. The same tests 


will also be administered to pupils not enrolled in foreign 
language classes for purposes of comparison. 


ConrTINUITY AND ARTICULATION SHOULD BE INsuRED 


Since language skills are acquired progressively over a period 
of years, the question of providing continuity from grade to 
grade is very important. Lack of continuity usually leads to 
loss of skills and reduced motivation. Where budget limitations 
or teacher shortages place considerable restrictions on the num- 
ber of classes which can participate, the foreign language pro- 
gram should be planned so that the least amount of interruption 
occurs. In some cases, this might mean starting at the eighth 
grade, even though from a learning standpoint the lower grades 
would be more desirable. An alternative might be to conduct 
a continuous program from the third, fourth, or fifth grade 
through the eighth, but restricting the total number of schools 
or classes participating. Of course, in many cases, teacher avail- 
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ability and interest are the stimuli for deciding where to start. 
In all cases, however, concrete plans should be formulated at 
the outset to provide pupils who have started in the program 
with a continuing experience through the grades. Co-ordination 
with the high school should also be undertaken early so: that 
articulation between the two programs can be accomplished 
smoothly and without undue delay. In this respect, participa- 
tion of junior and senior high school administrative and lan- 
guage personnel in planning efforts should be actively sought. 


SUMMARY 


The number of programs now in progress represents a tre- 
mendous potential for meeting our country’s need for future 
linguists and for extending our knowledge about the most effec- 
tive and economical means of teaching foreign languages to 
children. This potential will not be realized unless foreign lan- 
guage programs are based on sound planning and organization. 
Those programs which appear to hold the most promise usually 


have the following general characteristics: 


_1. Precise delimitation of objective 
2. A detailed, carefully thought out instructional plan. 
(Where this includes use of audio-visual equipment, it 
is in a systematic and integrated manner. ) 
. Qualified, enthusiastic teachers 
4. Supervisory and consultant services of a foreign language 
specialist 
. An intensive in-service education program in the language 
itself, as well as in methods 
. Evaluation plans clearly related to the specific objectives 
stated and suitable evaluation instruments 
. Careful plans to collect data on the relative effectiveness 
of various teaching media, methods, and materials at dif- 
ferent grade levels 
. Provisions for continuity from grade to grade and for 
articulation with the high school program. 





PLANNING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS EXPERIENCES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ’* 


Wa t.ace T. Storse,? Special Consultant, Bureau of National Defense 
Education Act Administration, California State 
Department of Education 


Title III of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
which provides federal funds for a period of four years has 
encouraged California school districts to enrich their programs 
in science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages. This 
opportunity has caused many school districts maintaining ele- 
mentary schools to take inventory of their present programs, 
to plan for more enriched instruction, and to submit projects 
to achieve these goals. 

The applications received by the Bureau of National De- 
fense Education Act Administration of the California State 
Department of Education for the 1958-59 school year were 
for a total of 404 projects to be developed by the elementary 
schools or by elementary and secondary schools together. Of 
this number, only 77 were in the field of mathematics. In the 
applications for the 1959-60 school year there were 408 proj- 
ects submitted which included 60 in mathematics. The number 
submitted for mathematics projects in comparison to the num- 
ber submitted for science and foreign language projects would 
seem to indicate that (1) district personnel is satisfied with 
present programs of mathematics; (2) school districts are un- 
aware of the possibilities for enriching their mathematics pro- 
grams afforded by the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act; (3) school districts lack trained personnel to 


_ 1 Many suggestions incorporated in this article were developed by the Production Seminar 
nS — of Mathematics in the Elementary School held in Sacramento, December 
-10, 
2 On leave from Colton Joint Elementary School District. 
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work on the formulation of plans for the enrichment of the 
mathematics program; or (4) evaluation of present programs 
has not yet been undertaken. 


Because of the growing importance of mathematics in our 
world today and because of demand by the general public for 
an improved program in mathematics instruction, it seems ad- 
visable to encourage school districts to take advantage of Public 
Law 864 in order to enrich their mathematics program. The 
following information should help school districts to develop 
carefully planned and well-organized projects which show 
promise of improving instruction in mathematics. 


PLANNING FOR MATHEMATICS PROJECTS 


Plans for the improvement of programs in mathematics 
should include clear-cut delineations of general objectives, as 
well as well-defined statements of long-range and immediate 
goals for the specific project. Many projects might be planned 
to achieve the same broad general objectives. For example, these 
objectives might be (1) to help each individual to solve prob- 
lems and to communicate quantitative facts and ideas through 
the use of mathematical language and forms; (2) to inform 
children and youth of vocational and professional opportunities 
in the field of mathematics; (3) to provide young citizens with 
the background and understanding necessary to make their 
contributions in a world which is becoming more technical and 
more mechanical. 


In addition to the general objectives, each project should 
clearly define its immediate and its long-range goals. For ex- 
ample, a certain school district discovered that in grades four, 
five, and six pupils were weak in understanding measurement. 
This district then prepared a project which was submitted to 
the California State Department of Education under Public 
Law 864. The project was to improve instruction pertaining to 
measurement in these grades. The following objectives were 
stated for the project. 
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The immediate objectives to help girls and boys in grades 
four, five, and six are (1) to understand concepts and acquire 
skill in the measurement of space, weight, time, temperature, 
and value; (2) to be able to use this understanding and skill 
in problem solving; (3) to meet individual differences by mak- 
ing available a wide variety of books, charts, manipulative de- 
vices, and other audio-visual materials. 

The long-range objectives to help girls and boys in grades 
four, five, and six are (1) to gain the ability to solve increas- 
ingly difficult problems in measurement; (2) to develop interest 
in instruments of measurement, new and old; (3) to acquire 
interest and skill in precision of measurement; (4) to develop 
a greater interest in mathematics in general and a desire to 
continue its study; (5) to appreciate the importance of measure- 
ment in everyday life. 

Many projects have possibilities for research which should 
not be overlooked. It is only through research that better meth- 
ods of instruction can be determined. For example, in the pre- 
ceding project, the personnel of the school district, including 
curriculum co-ordinators, principals, and teachers met together 
to develop a definite program for the teaching of measurement. 
After discussion and study, they decided that they did not know 
for how long at a time or how often measurement should be 
taught to obtain best results. At this point a planned research 
project was set up. It was agreed that one-third of the teachers 
at each grade level would follow the California State text 
exactly, teaching measurement only as it came in the book and 
for the length of time indicated. One-third of the teachers would 
teach measurement for one 45-minute period per week, while 
the final third would teach measurement for ten minutes each 
day for a specified number of weeks. All teachers would have 
a carefully worked out plan to follow as to content and se- 
quence, so that they would be teaching the same material, but 
only the time element would be different. Each teacher would 
be asked to use measurement in the total program throughout 
the day whenever possible. At the end of the experiment, care- 
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fully prepared tests would be given to all the children to dis- 
cover differences in learning. At the beginning of the following 
year, more tests would be given to determine differences in 
retention. Improvement in instruction should result from such 
carefully planned research studies. 


ProcepurEs SHOULD BE DETAILED 


Any program for the improvement of instruction will not 
likely be successful if it is developed without the co-operation 
of the teachers. Methods and instructional materials and equip- 
ment should be decided upon with the help of the teachers 
in order that their involvement may contribute to the success 
of the program. Detailed plans for conducting the program as 
worked out by committees of teachers and other personnel are 
an important part of any project. Such plans should be sub- 
mitted with project applications. 

For example, the project on measurement in grades four, five, 
and six might be as follows: 

It was ascertained that the local course of study in mathe- 
matics and the state texts were in agreement as to grade place- 
ment of content as related to measurement. The teachers were 
especially interested in methods of instruction, length of time, 
and frequency of instruction, and in materials and equipment. 

Committees of teachers recommended certain methods of 
instruction in measurement as being most successful. Paper 
work and the actual use of instruments were considered essen- 
tial. Grouping within the classroom was strongly advised, mak- 
ing it possible for the slow-learners to spend much time with 
manipulative devices, while some groups were actually meas- 
uring and solving problems, and others were having opportuni- 
ties to read and explore their own interests in measurement. 
Children were encouraged to work in groups and to help one 
another, but each child was given time to think and work by 
himself when he needed it. 

The length of time and the frequency of instruction in meas- 
urement will be decided definitely after continued study. Plans 
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were made to include the concepts and skills of measurement 
whenever possible in other areas of the school curriculum. The 
social studies, and other areas of the curriculum offer many 
such opportunities. Understanding comes with use. 

The following materials were placed in each fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade classroom: yardsticks, foot rulers, tape measures, 
liquid and dry measure kits, odometers, Fahrenheit thermom- 
eters, clock faces with both Arabic and Roman numerals, flan- 
nel boards, models of one square foot, models of one square 
yard, globes, play money, plain cubes, and wall maps showing 
standard time zones. These materials were to be used by the 
children to help them understand measurement and gain skill 
in using measurements. A stop watch, sundial, sand glass, 
weight scales, English and metric systems, meter bar or stick, 
perimeter area board, clinical, meat, centigrade, and candy ther- 
mometers, and a thermostat were made available in each school. 
These would be used by the pupils to deepen their understand- 
ing of mathematical concepts. 

A large number of books on all phases of mathematics and 
on all levels of difficulty was purchased to be circulated among 
the classrooms. Kits of 15 books were sent to each classroom 
and rotated periodically. The pupils were encouraged to read 
these books to broaden their interest in mathematics. 

Audio-visual aids were considered to be of great help in en- 
riching a mathematics program. Each school was provided sufh- 
cient audio-visual equipment so that projectors were available 
when needed. Teachers were encouraged to become familiar 
with the films and film strips on various phases of measurement. 
Teachers were cautioned to use these aids as part of an inte- 
grated instructional program so that the material would be 
meaningful to the ‘children. 


SUPERVISION AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING SHOULD BE ProvipEp 


An absolute essential for the success of any project is quali- 
fied personnel to co-ordinate and direct the project. In the proj- 
ect on measurement the qualifications of the curriculum 
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co-ordinator who would be in charge of the program should 
be included in the application. It is desirable that this person 
should have worked with the teachers in planning the program 
and in selecting the instructional materials and audio-visual 
equipment. The curriculum co-ordinator, or his assistants, 
would then observe the teachers and assist them in the class- 
room on a regular basis. He would also conduct periodic work- 
shops to exchange ideas, to discuss problems, and to demon- 
strate materials and equipment. 


The project also requires someone in charge of research to 
plan, direct, and evaluate with the teachers involved. The exact 
number of personnel required to make a project function suc- 
cessfully depends upon the number of schools involved. It 
would be necessary for small districts to call for assistance from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools. However, it 
is important that each person knows his job and carries through 
with it. Too often a project begins with enthusiasm and then 
dies out due to lack of carry-through by those in charge. 


In-service training of teachers is of great importance to the 
success of any program, and definite plans should be submitted 
with all projects. For example, plans for in-service training in 
the illustrative project on measurement might be submitted as 
follows: 


General plans for training the teachers involved in the 
project were suggested by the teacher planning committee. 
These plans made provisions for (1) each teacher to be 
given an opportunity to observe the teaching of measure- 
ment by a master teacher; (2.) workshops to be conducted 
and demonstrations to be given by experts; and (3) regu- 
lar meetings scheduled with the project co-ordinator in 
charge. During these meetings, successful methods and 
worth-while materials will be discussed and displayed. Bul- 
letin boards and interest centers will be set up. These 
meetings will be for the purpose of offering all possible 
help and encouragement to teachers. 
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EvALUATION SHOULD BE CAREFULLY PLANNED 


It is only through carefully planned evaluation that it is 
possible to determine whether or not any project is successfully 
meeting its objective. Evaluation techniques should be decided 
upon at the time of the initial planning. Ongoing evaluation 
is helpful to the teacher in improving instruction as needed. 
Evaluation at stated intervals in the progress of a project is of 
great importance in that it points up weaknesses in the total 
program and makes it possible to revise plans and objectives. 
It is important that all test scores and the results of other evalu- 
ative instruments be carefully tabulated with this purpose in 
mind. 

In the suggested project on measurement for grades four, 


five, and six the plans for the section on evaluation were as 
follows: 


1. Ongoing evaluation will be accomplished by teacher- 
prepared tests and textbook tests which will be given 
about once every six weeks. The results of these tests will 
be used by the teacher to improve the instructional pro- 
gram. 

. Scores from the problems on measurement in the stand- 
ardized tests will be tabulated. 

. Objective tests devised by a teacher committee with the 
help of an evaluation consultant will be used for final 
evaluation. These tests will be devised to determine un- 
derstanding of concepts of measurement, the ability to 
work with measures, and problem solving. These results 


will be used to find weaknesses and thus to improve in- 
struction. 


. Teachers will keep anecdotal records to show the extent 
of growth in understanding of concepts of measurement 
and to show how well the children can apply what they 
have learned. © 

. At the end of each school year, carefully-devised interest 
inventories will be given to the pupils to determine 
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whether their interest in mathematics has increased. The 
results of interest inventories, the implication of anec- 
dotal records, and all test scores will be evaluated by a 
specialist to make certain that the best possible interpre- 
tation is secured. 


ConTINuITy AND ARTICULATION 


Continuity is necessary to the success of teaching in any 
area. It is therefore advisable that teachers in higher grades 
be aware of a special project that is underway. In the case of 
the project in measurement, meetings with teachers of grades 
seven and eight, and with personnel of the high school, should 
be planned for the purpose of explaining the program and mak- 
ing plans for continuity of experience. Articulation of this 
kind among the grades and with the high school will promote 
understanding and therefore eliminate duplication of effort, 
increase interest, and result in an enriched program of instruc- 
tion throughout the district. 


SUMMARY 


All school districts should be interested in improving in- 
struction in mathematics. Districts are urged to evaluate their 
present programs and to work on plans for improvement and 
enrichment. Only through careful planning and organization 
can desired results be obtained, and therefore specific plans 
must be submitted as part of each project. Projects which show 
promise of being successful usually have the following char- 
acteristics: 


1. The project itself is limited to one definite phase of math- 
ematics. 
2. Both immediate and long-range objectives are clearly 
stated. 
. Planning has taken place with the teachers to assure en- 
thusiastic and co-operative teaching. 
. A carefully thought out instructional plan includes meth- 
ods to be used and worth-while materials and equipment. 
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. Use of audio-visual aids is limited to those items which 
will contribute to an integrated program of instruction. 

. The district has qualified personnel to direct the program. 

. A program for in-service training of teachers has been 
planned. 

. Definite plans for evaluation of the program have been 
made, making possible the revision of methods or mate- 
rials as weaknesses appear. 

. Provision has been made for continuity through the grades 
and for articulation of the work done in the elementary 
school with that done in the high school. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PossIBLE Projects IN MATHEMATICS 


The following suggestions are offered to stimulate thinking 
about possibilities in the improvement of mathematics: 


1. A school district might plan to utilize resources of the 
education and the mathematics departments of a nearby 
college or university in co-operation with staff members 
of the school system to review the entire problem of the 
preservice and in-service education of professional per- 
sonnel in order to design a program of mathematics to- 
gether with essential materials and equipment and thus 
combine teacher education with curriculum development 
for the district. 

. A school district might plan a project including one or 
more mobile units of 20 (more or less) books with 
interesting mathematics content which could be made 
available to classrooms serving fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade children. 

. Exhibits of books with interesting mathematics content 
and carefully annotated bibliographies of the material 
could be made available through the office of a county 
school superintendent or a district superintendent. The 
project might be objectively evaluated on the basis of 
the number of children reading each title as well as on 
subjective evidence of increased interest in mathematics. 


‘ 
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. A project might be designed at a specific grade level with 
appropriate materials designed to improve children’s con- 
cepts of place value. 

. A project might be designed at specific grade levels to 
show development of children’s concepts of fractions, 
decimals, and percentage. 

. A project might be designed at specific grade levels to 
show growth and to improve children’s understanding of 
measurement. 

. A project might be designed to teach children at grades 
six, seven, and eight the use of the slide rule. 

. A project might be designed to improve children’s con- 
cepts of place value by use of the comptometer. 

. A project might be designed to show how geometrical 
concepts could be taught through grades six, seven, and 
eight. 

. Projects might be designed to develop resource units at 
appropriate grade levels on time, money, and foreign ex- 
change, measurement, space travel and celestial naviga- 
tion, and the like. 

. A project might be designed to measure the growth of 
mathematical concepts and ability in reading mathemati- 
cal material through extended reading of appropriate 
books at various grade levels. 

. A project might be designed to develop self-teaching units 
to enable the mathematically talented to progress at their 
own rate. 

. A project might be designed to use specific manipulative 
materials and firsthand experience to improve the achieve- 
ment of slow learners. 

. A project might be designed to determine the actual num- 
ber knowledge (time, space, volume, number) of chil- 
dren at school entrance and at subsequent developmental 
levels. 





IMPROVING MATHEMATICS IN GRADES SEVEN 
AND EIGHT—AN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROJECT 


Mrs. Yuta Moore, Project Director; Consultant in Mathematics, Office 
of the Orange County Superintendent of Schools; and Mrs. 
Patricia Simmons, Director of Research and Statistics, 

Office of Orange County Superintendent of Schools 


Linton T. Simmons, Orange County Superintendent of 
Schools, has for several years been expressing to his staff a 
desire to conduct a study of the mathematics curriculums of- 
fered by the public schools in Orange County. He has explained 
his desire as being caused by the fast growth of school popula- 
tion, radical changes in mathematics content and teaching 
methods, and new developments in science. Many administra- 


tors of schools in the county have been requesting help in 
improving their mathematics programs. Their requests have 
stated that special consideration should be given to computa- 
tional skills and to the practical application of mathematics. 
Several of the requests have also indicated that consideration 
should be given to (1) techniques of logical reasoning; (2) 
new approaches to measurement; and (3) readiness for algebra 
and geometry. 

In the spring of 1959, Mr. Simmons presented a mathe- 
matics project of the type desired to the California State De- 
partment of Education for approval under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act. This project was approved, 
and eight school districts volunteered to participate in the proj- 
ect and to contribute funds to match the Federal grant that was 
received. 

These districts include one large high school district encom- 
passing several junior high schools, one large unified district 
with a 6-2-4 plan of organization, four medium sized elemen- 
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tary districts each with a semidepartmentalized organization for 
grades seven and eight, and two smaller districts each with 
two seventh and two eighth grade classes. The participating 
districts are located throughout the county. La Habra City Ele- 
mentary School District is in the extreme north, Anaheim Ele- 
mentary School District in the central and extending to the 
west, Orange Unified School District and Tustin Elementary 
School District in the central and eastern areas, Huntington 
Beach Elementary School District and Newport Beach City 
Elementary School District in the southwest and central parts, 
San Joaquin Elementary School District in the southeastern 
section, and San Clemente Elementary School District in the 
extreme south. 

Each participating district is represented by a team consist- 
ing of a seventh grade teacher, an eighth grade teacher, and 
an administrator. The eight administrators act as district proj- 
ect co-ordinators. They and a team of consultants from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools are the steering 
. committee for the project. The team from the county superin- 
tendent’s office represents curriculum, guidance, and research. 
The curriculum consultant for the team is project director and 
chairman of the steering committee. The eight major problems 
confronting the committee are identifying definitions, examin- 
ing state arithmetic texts, outlining studies in mathematics, 
assembling available materials, evaluating growth, furthering 
communications, budgeting, and extending the project into 
attendant areas. 


Tue Project STEERING CoMMITTEE PLANs AHEAD 


Identifying definitions and setting up major goals were 
among the first concerns of the steering committee. Arithmetic 
has been defined by the committee as the science of counting 
and computing with positive numbers. Mathematics has been 
defined by the committee as the science of relationships be- 
tween quantities and magnitudes and the operations or ways 
of thinking and reasoning with them. 
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Examining state arithmetic texts for grades seven and eight 
was the second problem considered by the co-ordinating group. 
This required an examination of these textbooks as well as 
those for grades six and nine. Examination revealed much over- 
lapping of content and much review in grades six, seven, and 
eight. An important outgrowth of this study was the develop- 
ment of plans to minimize the overlapping and repetition for 
many students who seemingly should be spending time ex- 
ploring new phases of mathematics. Opportunity for such 
exploration is being made available by developing units of in- 
struction which are especially designed to relate mathematical 
principles and social usage. The provisions in these units go 
beyond the use of mathematics content generally found in 
higher grades. Herein lies one of the major ways in which 
the Orange County Project differs from projects being con- 
ducted in other areas of the state. 


In the basic plan for the Orange County Project it is sug- 
gested that attention be given in both the seventh and eighth 
grades to the development of basic mathematical concepts. A 
casual review of several of the other mathematics projects re- 
vealed that the curriculum provided for the more able learners 
in the seventh grade covers the content usually taught in the 
seventh and eighth grades and algebra for those in the eighth 
grade. 


Outlining studies in mathematics to supplement and enrich 
the arithmetic curriculum for grades seven and eight was the 
third undertaking of the steering group together with the help 
of the teachers of those grades in the eight districts. The follow- 
ing _— were listed as guides for doing the required 
work: 


Identifying maturity levels at which various concepts can 
be taught effectively 


Considering experiences offering students opportunities to 
appreciate mathematics and the work done by mathema- 
ticians 
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Organizing units placing mathematics in its direct rela- 
tionship to vocational and professional training in many 
areas 


Mapping ways for presenting mathematics and mathe- 
matics concepts in meaningful ways 


Outlining ways mathematics may be presented to help 
pupils acquire improved understanding of the world 


The job of identification of maturity levels for teaching and 
organization of subject content in mathematics meant searching 
for reports of recent studies in all parts of the nation. Reports 
of studies have been secured from the University of Maryland, 
Oklahoma State University, Yale University, the University 
of Illinois, Ball State Teachers College, San Diego State Col- 
lege, and from the Commission of Mathematics, College En- 
trance Examination Board. 


The information presented in these reports is especially 
valuable for developing teacher guide sheets and experimental 


lesson plans for classroom use. Lesson plans have been devel- 
oped for teaching logical reasoning in mathematics, numbers 
and numeration, algebra and geometry, measurement, and 
social phase units in mathematics. Teachers are helped to use 
these plans by the project director and research consultant from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools and the co- 
ordinators from the school districts. However, since the project 
involves an inquiry type of field research, each teacher is free 
to employ the procedure he finds to be best suited for use with 
his class. This is the major reason for keeping the project in a 
“bite size” proportion, limited to 16 classrooms in the eight 
school districts that are participating. 


The following points were outlined and made available for 
teachers to consider in planning and presenting supplementary 
units: 


Keeping balance between skills and concepts 


Emphasizing quantitative thinking and discovery 
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Planning for flexibility of exploratory programs 


Allowing time to stretch out experiences in terms of inter- 
ests and needs 


Encouraging children to make up problems of their own 
Applying mathematical concepts to social situations 
Guiding both inductive and deductive reasoning 


Considering unit studies in the areas of number and nu- 
meration, algebra and geometry readiness, social phases of 
mathematics, arithmetical skills in terms of need 


Arranging for short-term, exploratory units as well as some 
studies that spread over longer periods 


Listing and assembling available materials was the fourth 
activity that the planning group considered. The most difficult 
task has been listing and assembling materials, mainly because 
many of the available materials have been developed for use 
in a traditional teaching plan. The group has been searching 


for materials (1) to further appreciations; (2)) to introduce 
concepts and understanding in algebra and geometry; (3) to 
extend concepts in measurement; and (4) to streamline the 
teaching of computational skills. The materials thus far col- 
lected, including supplementary texts and other books to be 
used experimentally in the classroom, teaching aids, manipula- 
tive materials, and professional books, have been placed in a 
library for the teachers to use as they are needed. 

The committee has discovered that much manipulative mate- 
rial may be made by students and teachers in the process of 
developing lessons. Local workshops are being planned to ex- 
periment with some of these materials. 

There exists need for more new materials such as appropri- 
ate films, filmstrips, recordings, slides, and study prints. Plans 
have been made for the development of some of these mate- 
rials locally during the coming year. The planning group hopes 
that certain of these materials can be developed according to 
the lesson sequences employed in the various study areas. 
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Evaluating growth is the fifth major area of concern. For 
some time the staff of the Orange County Superintendent of 
Schools has been aware that the scores made by pupils in the 
elementary schools in the mathematics section of standardized 
tests were lower than might have been expected. This condi- 
tion has been especially noticeable for pupils in the seventh and 
the eighth grades. The assumption has been that the condi- 
tion was caused in part by the fact that the pupils lacked the 
necessary interest in arithmetic. The staff decided that an ef- 
fective mathematics program must contain provision for encour- 
aging the more capable pupils to endeavor to reach their full 
potentialities. 

Evaluation procedures have not yet been completely worked 
out. The following point, however, has been emphasized: 
every teacher needs to establish some sort of basis for evalu- 
ating pupils’ progress in arithmetic. The following questions, 
made available by the Steering Committee, may be used in 
developing the basis that will be used for this purpose: 


What are the pupils like in the class you are studying? 
What is one major problem you are considering in your 
study? 

What plans do you have in mind in attacking this prob- 
lem? 

What methods do you have in mind for evaluation of your 
project? 


The answers to “what are the pupils like in the class you 
are studying” will provide the teacher with information regard- 
ing the total growth that the pupils have made in understand- 
ings, appreciations, attitudes, and skills. The answer may be 
secured through the use of standardized tests, teacher-made 
tests, observational techniques, teacher-pupil interviews, and 
attitude inventories. The arithmetic section of one form of the 
California Achievement Test for Intermediate Grades, and one 
other standardized test in arithmetic, mathematics, or algebra 
readiness have been given to the pupils in each class. The tests 
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will be given again in the late spring. The results of the tests 
will be used to determine the pupils’ progress in arithmetic 
and as a basis for determining the needs that have not been 
met. This work will be under the direction of the research 
consultant. 

An experimental attitude inventory check list has been de- 
veloped for use. The inventory has been made once and will 
be made again in the spring. The results of the two will be 
compared and analyzed to identify attitude changes. The re- 
sults of the first inventory revealed that the pupils lacked 
appreciation of mathematics and that it is not a subject the 
pupils favor. 

The answer to the second question, “what is one major prob- 
lem you are considering in your study” will reveal the type 
of major problem that should be given consideration. The 
teachers are being helped to identify worth-while problems and 
to differentiate between a problem and a symptom of a prob- 
lem. The answers that the teacher must give for the questions 
actually reveal (1) what they are planning to do; (2) what 
results they anticipate; and (3) how they plan to evaluate 
progress toward goals. 

Communicating among participants is the sixth area for 
serious thought by planning groups. Communication is consid- 
ered more than opportunities to “swap shop talk,” although 
this type of experience is believed to be important, too. Along 
with “show-tell-see-listen” opportunities, exchange of informa- 
tion is made possible through informal meetings, bulletins, 
scheduled meetings, visitations, and workshops. 

Altogether, four major project conferences were scheduled 
for the school year. The first one of these was the “Kick-off” 
session in early fall, when the project and research techniques 
were explored, project notebooks of loose-leaf variety were as- 
sembled, research and experimental processes were explained. 

The plans for a spring conference include group sessions in 
which answers will be sought for the questions that follow: 
What is mathematics? What are the most recent trends in 
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teaching mathematics in grades seven and eight? May student 
progress be evaluated effectively? May experimental study 
projects be moved ahead effectively? 

Budgeting of funds for the project has proved to be a major 
problem for the Steering Committee to consider. Answers have 
been sought for questions such as: How much money should 
be spent on testing and evaluating? How much money should 
be used in purchasing special equipment and materials? 


ProspLems AHEAD 
As the project moves forward it becomes increasingly evident 
that many problems exist which must be given consideration. 
These problems include the following: 

1. How can teachers be helped to become familiar with the 
materials in the project library? 

2. How can communication which will lead toward im- 
proved instruction be established between the elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, and institutions of higher 
learning? 

. What means can be employed to secure a reliable inven- 
tory of pupils’ attitudes? 

. What means should be employed to inform the teachers 
in all the schools in Orange County about project out- 
comes? 

. What steps should be taken to extend the project to in- 
clude grades one through six? 

. How might the services of the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools be used to best advantage if the 
project is extended to all grades, and how might the 
districts assume leadership responsibilities carried in the 
present project by the office of the county superintendent 
of schools? 

. What films, filmstrips, slides, study prints, and record- 
ings should be made for in-service education of teachers 
and for classroom use? 

. How can teacher growth through participation in the 
study be assessed? 





LOOKING AHEAD—PROGRAMS IN GRADES 
SEVEN AND EIGHT! 


The following recommendations were formulated on the 
basis of the results secured by the Bureau of Elementary Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, in making 
a study of the educational programs offered in the seventh and 
eighth grades of California public elementary schools. These 
recommendations merit consideration by the governing boards 
of school districts maintaining elementary schools, school ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, and other interested citizens. 


1. That learning experiences in the social studies be organ- 
ized around broad areas of human experience, such as 
life in the world today; life in Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean area, and the Middle East; the beginning of the 


United States; the growth of the United States, with 
emphases on developments in government, science, in- 
vention, industry, education, social service, and the arts 

. That emphasis be placed on integrating learnings for 
girls and boys in grades seven and eight 

. That groups remain with the same teacher for a major 
portion of the day 

. That consideration be given to the provision of more 
counseling services to girls and boys of this particular 
age group through additional personnel 

. That pupils in grades seven and eight have opportunity 
for vocational exploration through the organization and 
pursuit of special interest groups 

. That the curriculum be examined to determine the extent 
to which opportunities are provided for maintaining and 
improving skills in listening, speaking, reading, writing, 
and use of numbers and problem solving 

1 Prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Elementary Education, California State Depart- 


ment of Education. 
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. That opportunities be provided for all girls and boys to 
have experiences in art, music, and literature 

. That community resources be further explored and uti- 
lized in enriching the curriculum 

. That further use be made of a variety of educational 
media of instruction such as television, radio, and the 
like 

. That a variety of teaching materials such as reference 
books, globes, maps, newspapers, and magazines. be made 
available in generous supply for classroom use 

. That a well-stocked library under the direction of pro- 
fessional personnel be considered essential to the proper 
development of the instructional program 

. That teachers for grades seven and eight be carefully 
selected for knowledge of the special intellectual, psy- 
chological, and social needs of young adolescents, for thor- 
ough professional training in the content fields and in 
teaching methods 

. That in-service education programs be planned to up- 
grade the quality of instruction in the classroom and to 
inform teachers of current trends in curriculum develop- 
ment and child study programs 

. That any additions to the curriculum be determined on 
the extent to which they contribute to the purposes of 
education in a democratic society 

. That consideration be given to lengthening the school 
day and the school year 

. That elementary school districts provide educational ex- 
periences through a summer school program for girls 
and boys in grades seven and eight 

. That a physical education and recreation and health edu- 
cation program be carefully planned in terms of the 
needs, interests, and abilities of each pupil 

. That a broad program of evaluation through the use of 
a variety of techniques and instruments to determine the 
needs, interests, and abilities of individual children be 
used 
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